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in it. On all blank spaces were fastened delicate 
oung fern leaves, and small bits of richly tinted moss. 
de glanced at the low ceiling and the rude benches. 
‘“‘ This seems not the appropriate temple for such a 
spirit,” thought he. ‘“ Bat, after all, of what conse- 
quence is that, since such spirits find temples every- 
where?’ He took a pencil from his pocket, and 
marked, in “ Bettine’s Letters” — 

“Thou hast feeling for the every-day life of Nature 
Dawn, noontide, and evening clouds, are thy dear 
companions, with whom thou canst converse when 
no man is abroad with thee. Let me be thy scholar 
in simplicity.” 

He wrote his initials on the page. ‘‘ Perhaps I shall 
never see this young teacher,” thought he; “ but it 
will be a little mystery in her unexciting life to con- 


_jecture what curious eye has been peeping into her 
books.” Then he queried with himself, .“ How do I 


know she is a young teacher?” 

He stood leaning against the window, looking on 
the beds of flowers, and the vine leaves brushed his 
hair, as the breezes payee with them. They seemed 
to say that a young heart planted them. He remem- 
bered the clear, feminine voice he had heard hum- 
ming the dancing-tune in the spring time. He thought 
of the mosses and ferns in the hook. ‘Oh. yes, she 
must be young and beautiful!’ thonght he. “She 
cannot be otherwise than beautiful, with such tastes.” 


‘He stood for some moments, in half dreaming reve- 


rie. Thenabroad smile went over his face. He was 
making fun of himself. “ What consequence is it to 
me, whether s!:e be beautiful or young?” said he, in- 
wardly. “I must be hungry for an adventure, to 
indulge so much curiosity about a country school 
mistress.” 

The smile was still on his face, when he heard a 


‘light step, and Alice Whi:e stood before him. She 


blushed to see a stranger in her little -anctuary, and 
ha blushe | at the awkwardness of his situation. He 
apologized by saying, that the beauty of the little 
garden, and the tasteful arrangement of the vines, 
had attracted his attention, and, perceiving that the 
school-house was empty, he had taken the liberty to 
enter. She readily forgave the intrusion. and said she 
was glad if the humble little spot refreshed the eyes 
of those who passed by, for it had give: her great 
pleasure to cultivate it. The yous man was disap 
pointed, for she was not at all like the picture his 
imagination had painted. But the tones of Ler voice 
were ilexible, and there was: something pleasing in 
her quiet but timid manner Not knowing what to 
realy 8 bowed and took leave. 

Several days after, when ‘is rural visit was draw- 
ing to a close, he felt the need of a long walk, and a 

leasant vision of the winding road and the litile 


’ school-house rose before him. He did not even think 


of Alice White. He was ambitious, and had well 
nigh resolved never to marry, except to advance his 
fortunes. He admitted to himself that grace and beauty 
might easi!y bewitch him, and turn him from his 
prudent purpose. But the poor teacher was not beau- 
tiful, either in face or figure tse had no thought of 
her. But, to vary his route somewhat, he passed 
through the woods, and there he found her gathering 
mosses by a little brook. She recognized him, and 
he stopped to help her gather mosses. Thus it ha 

pened that they fell into discourse together ; and the 
more he listened, the more he was surprised to find 
so rare a jewel in so plain a se‘ting. Her thoughts 
were so fresh, and were so simply said! And now 
he noticed a deep expression in her eye, imparting a 
more elevated beauty than is ever derived from form 
or color. He could not define it to himself, still less 











IT 


to others ; but she charmed him. He lingered by her 
side, and wren they parted at the school house gate, 
he was half in hopes she would invite him to enter, 
“Tf expect to visit this town again in the autumn,” he 
said, ‘‘MayI hope to find you at the little school: 
house ?”” 

She did not say whether he might hope to find her 
there; but she answered, with a smile—“I am al- 
ways here. I have adopted it for my home, and trie 
to make it a pleasant one, since I have no other ” 

All the wy home his thoughts were occupied with) 
her: and the memory of her simple, pleasant ways 
often recurred to him amid the noises of the city. He 
would easily have forgotten her in that stage of their 
acquaintance, had any beautiful heiress happened to 
cross his path ; for, though his nature was kindly, and 
had a touch of romance, ambition was the prominent 
trait in his character. But it chanced that no woman 
attracted him very powerfully, before he again foun 
himself on the winding road where stood the pictur 
esque little school-house. Then came frequent walk 
and confidential interviews, which revealed mor 
loveliness of mind and character than he had previ 
ously suppoged. Alice was one of these peculiar per 
sons whose history sets at nought all theories. , He 
parents had been illiterate, and coarse in manners,bu 
she was gentle and refined. They were utterly de- 
void of imagination, and she saw everything in the 
sunshine of poetry. ‘Who is the chi.d like? Wher 
did she get her queer notions?” were questions the 
could never answer. They died when she was four 
teen; and she, unaided and unadvised, went into 
factory, to earn money to educate herself. Alter 
nately at the factory and at school she passed fon 
years Thanks.to her notable mother, she was quic 
and skilful with her needle, and knew wonderfully 
well how to make the most of small means. Shi 
traveled along, unnoticed, through the by-paths o 
life, rejoicing im birds and flowers and little children, 
and finding sufficient stimulus to constant industry iq 
the love of serving others, and the prospect of now 
and then a pretty vase, or rome agreeabl_ book.— 
First. affectionate communion, then beauty and ordeg 
were the great attractions to her soul. Hence, sh 
longed inexpressibly for a home, and was always 
striving to realize her ideal in such humble imitation 
as the little school-house. 

The family where she boarded often disputed wit! 
each other, and, being of rude natures, not all Alice’ 
unassuming and obliging ways could guite atone t 
them for he) native superiority. In the solitude o 
the little school-heuse she sought refuge from. thing 
that wounded her. There she spent most of the hou 
of her life, and found peace on the bosom of Natur 
Poor, and without personal beauty, she never drear 
ed that domestic love, at all resembling the pattern i 
her own mind, was a blessing she could ever reali 
Searcely had the surface of her heart been tremulo 
with even a passing excitement on the subject, till th 
day she gathered mosses in the wood with Georg 
Franklin. When he looked into h:r eyes, to ascer 
tain what their depth expressed, she was troubled 
the earnestness of his gaze. Habitually humble, s 
did not venture to indulge the idea that she could ev 
be beloved by him. But when she thought of hi 
promised visit in autumn, fair visions sometimes floa 
ed before her, of how pleasant life would be in 
tas‘eful little home, with an intelligent companion 
Always: it was a hitle home. None of her ideas p 
took ofgrandeur. She wasa pastoral poet, not an epi 

George did come, and they had many’ pl 
walks in beautiful October, and crowned each oth 
with garlands of bright autuainal leaves. Their p 
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ing betrayed mutual affection ; and soon afier George 
wrote to her thus: : 

‘: frankly acknowledge to you that I am ambitious, 
and had fully resolved never to marry a poor girl — 
Put I love you so well, I have no choice left And 
now, in the beautiful light that dawns upon me, I see 
how mean and selfish was that resolution, and how 
impolitic withal. For is it not happiness we all seek ? 
And how happy it will make me to fulfil your long 
cherished dream of a tasteful home! I cannot help 
receiving from i more than! can give; for yourna- 
ture is richer than imine. But, I believe, dearest, it 
is always more blessed to give than to receive; and 
when two think so of each other, what more need of 
heaven ? 

“T.am no flatterer, and I tell you frankly I was 
disappointed when I first saw you. Unconsciously to 
myself, | had fallen in love with your soul. The trans- 
cript of it which I saw in the vines and the flowers 
attracted me firet; then a revelation of it from the 
marked book, the mosses and the ferns. I imagined 
you must be beautiful: and when I saw you were 
hot, I did not suppose I should ever think of you 
more. But when I heard you talk, your soul attract- 
ed me irresistibly again, and I wondered I ever 
thought you otherwise than beautiful. Rarely is a 
beautiful soul shr ned within a beautiful body. But 
loveliness of soul has one great advantage over its 
frail envelop—it need uot decrease with time, but 
oughtsrather to increase. 

** Of one thing rest assur d, dear Alice, it is now 
impossible for me ever to love another as I love you.” 

When s‘e read this letter, it seemed to her as if she 
were in a delightful dream. Was it indeed possible 
that the love of an intelligent, cultivated’ soul was of- 
fered to her, the poor unfriended one? How marvel- 
lous it seemed, that, when she was least expecting 
such a blossom from Paradise, a stranger came and 


laid it in the open book upon her desk, in that little 


school-house, where she had toiled with patient hu 
mility through so many hours! 


ger of her hear. for a happy home was now to be sa- 
tisfied. But when she re-read the letter in calmer 


mood, the uprightness of her nature made her shrink 
He said he was ambitious. 
Would he not repent marrying a poor girl, without 
beauty, and without social influence of any kind?’— 
Might he not find her soul far less lovely than he 
deemed it? Under the influence of these fears, she 


from the proffered bliss. 


answered him: 


‘‘ How happy your previous letter made me, I dare 
My heart is like a garden when the morning 
sun shines on it, after a long cold storm. Ever since 
the day we gathered mosses in the wood, you have 
seemed so like the fairest dreams of my life, that | 


not say 


could not help loving you, though I had no bope o 


being beloved in return. Even now J fear that you 
are acting under a temp rary delusion, and that here~ 
Wait long, and 
I will try not to conceal any of 


after you may repent your choice. 
observe my faults. 
them from you. Seek the society of other women 


You will find many superior to me, in all respects. 


Do not fear to give me pain by any change in you 


feelings. I love you with that disinterested love which 
would rejoice in your best happiness, though it should 


lead you away from me” 


This letter did not lower his estimate of the beauty 
He complied with her request to culti- 

vate the acquaintance of other women. He saw | 
? 


of her soul. 


wmoie beautiful, more graceful, more accomplisl 


She kissed the dear 
lutter again and again; she kissed the inidials he had 
written in the book before he had seen her. She knelt 
os, and, weeping, thanked God that the great hun- 


and of higher intellecinal cultivation; but nore of 
them seemed so charmingly simple and true as Alice 
White. “ Do not talk to me any more about a change 
in my feelings,” he said: “I like your principles, I 
like your disposition, I like oe thoughts, [ like your 
ways; and I always shall like them.” Thus assured, 
Rg joyfully dismissed her fears, and became his 
wife. 

Rich beyond comparison is a man who is loved by 
an intelligent woman, so full of home affections, es 
pecially if she has learned humility, and gained 
strength, in the school of early bardship and privation. 
But it is only beautiful souls who learn such lessons 
in adversity. In"lower. natures it engenders discontent 
and envy, which change to pridé and extravagance in 
the hour of prosperity. Alice had always been made 
happy by the simplest means ; and now, though her 
husband’s income was a moderate one, her intuitive 
taste and capable fingers made his home a little bower 
of beauty. She seemed happy asa bird in her cozy 
nest; and so grateful, that George said, half in jest, 
half in earnest, he believed women loved their hus- 
bands as the only means se left them of procur- 
ing homes over which to preside. There was some 
truth in the remark ; but it pained her sensitive and 
affectionate nature, because it intruded upon her the 
idea of selfishness mingled with her love. Thence- 
forth she said less about the external blessings of a 
home ; but in her inrist soul she enjoyed it, like an 
earthly heaven. And George seemed to enjoy it al- 
most as much as herself. Again and again he said 
he had never dreamed domestic com anionship was 
so rich a blessing His wife, though far less educated 
thay himself, had a natare capable of the highest cul- 
tivation. She was always an intelligent listener; and 
her quick int:itions often understood far more than he 
had expressed or thought. Poor as she was, she had 
brought better furuiture for his home than mahogany 
chairs and ma'ble tables. 

Smoothly glided a year away, when a little daughter 
came into the domestic circle. like a flower broucht 
by angels, George had often langhed at the credt- 
lous fondness of other parents. but he really thought 
his child was the most beautiful one he had ever seen. 
In her countenance and movements he discovered all 
manner of rare gi‘ts. He was sure she had an eye 
for color, an eye for form, and an ear for music. She 
had her mother’s deep eye, and would surely inuerit 
her quick perceptions, her loving heart and her ear- 
nestness of thought. His whole soul seemed bound 
up in her existence. Scarcely the mother herself vas 
more devoted to all her infant eants and pleasures. 
Thus happy we-e they, with their simple treasures of 
love and thought, v hen in an evil hour a disturbing in- 
fluence crossed their threshold. It came in the form 
of political excitement; that pestilence which is for- 
ever racing through our land, seeking whom it may 
devour; destroying happy homes, turning aside our 
f | intelectual strength from the calm and healthy pur- 
-suits of literature o: science, blinding consciences, er - 
bittering hearts, rasping the tempers of men, and 
blighting half the talent of our country with it8 feverish 
breath. 

, At that time our ci‘izens were much excited fo: and 
against the election of General Harrisou. Geerge 
! | Franklin threw himself into the melée. with firm and 
ho est convictior that the welfare of the coun'ry de- 
yendet on his election. But the supe:ior and inferior 
natures of man are forever mingling in all his thoughts 
and actiore; and thia generous ardor for the nation’s 
good gradually opened inte a pers; ective of flatiering 
prospects for himeelf. By the study and industry of 
years, he had laid a solid toundation in his professicn, 
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devery year brought -ome increase of income and 
at tat a he “had the American impatience of 
slow growth. Distinguished in some way he had al- 
ways wished to be: and no avenue to the desired ob 
ject seemed so short as the political race course. A 
neighbor, whose temperament was peculiarly prone 
to these excitements, came in o‘ten, and invited him 
to clubs and meetings. When Mlice was seated at 
her evening work, with the hope of passing one of 
their old pleasant evenings, she had anervous dread 
ef hearing the doorbell, Jest this man should enter. 
{t was not that she expected or wished her husband to 
sacrifice ambition and enterprise, and views of patri- 
otic duty, to her quiet habits. But the excitement 
seemed an unhealthy one. He lived in a species of 
mental intoxication. He talked louder than formerly, 
and doubled his fists in the vehemence of gesticula- 
tion. He was restless for newspapers, and “watched 
the arrivals of mails as he would once have watched 
over-the life of his child. All calm pleasures became 
tame and insipid. He was more and more away from 
home, end staid late in the night. Alice at first sat 
up to wait fer him, but, finding, that not conducive to 
the comfort of their child, she gradually formed the 
habit of retiring to rest before his return. She wax 
always careful to leave a comfortab!e arranvement ef 
the fe, with his slippers in 4 warm place, and some 
slight refreshment prettily Jaid out on the table. The 
first time he came home and raw these silent prepa- 
tions, instead of the affectionate face that usually 

reeted him, it made him very sad. The rn+ie school- 
Foneb, with its small belfry, and its brigh: little garden 
plot, rose up in the Rerepertsss of memory. and he 
retraced one by one all incidents of their love. — 
Fair and serene came those angels of life out of the 
paradise of the past. They smiled upon him and 
asked: ‘‘ Are there any like us in the troubled path 
you have now chosen?’ Vith these yoy rare amg 
came some self-reproaches concerning litth kind at- 
tentions forgotten, and professional duties neglected, 
under the influence of political excitement. He spoke 
to Alice with unusual tenderness that night, aud vo- 
luntarily promised that, when this election was fairly 
over, he would withdraw from active participation in 
politics. But this feeling soon passed away. The 
nearer the result of the election approached. the more 
intensely was his whole being absoibed in it. One 
morning, when he was reading the newspaper little 
Alice fretted and cried. He said impatiently : “{ wish 
you would carry that child away ; her noise disturbs 
me.” Tears came to the mother's eyes as she answer- 
ed: “She is no: well; poor little thing! She has taken 
cali” ‘I am sorry for that,” he replied ; and hur- 
ried to go out and exult with his neighbor concerning 
the political tidings. ; 

At night the child was unusually peevish and rest- 
less. She toddled up to her father’s knees, and crie{ 
for him to rock her to sleep. He had just taken her 
in his arms, and laid her little head upon his bosom 
when the neighbor came for him to go to a politic 
supper. He said the mails that night must bri>g news 
that would decide the question. The company wuld 
wait for their arrival, and then have a jubilee in ho- 
nor of Harrison’s success. Th» child cried and seream- 
ed when George put her away in her mother’s arms; 
and he said sternly, ‘‘ Naughty girl !—father don’t love 
her when she cries.” * She is not well,”’ replied the 
raother, with a trembling voice, and hurried out of the 
room. 

It was two o'clock in the morning before Geo-ge 
returned ; but, late as it was, his wife was sitting oy 

. “Hurrah for the old coon!’ he exclaimed. 
‘* Hasrison is elected 1” , 





She threw herself on his bosom, and, bursting into 
tears, sobbed out, ‘‘Oh, hush, hush. dear Gecrge !— 
Our little Alice is dead!” Dead! and the last words 
he had spoken to his darling had been unkind. What 
would he not have given to recall them now? And 
his poor wife had passed through that agony without 
aid or cousolation from him, alone in the silent mid- 
right. A terrible weight oppressed his heart He 
sank into a chair, drew the ion sufferer to his bosom, 
aud wept aloud. 

+ * * * * * * * 

This great misfortune sadly dimmed the glory of 
his eagerly-anticipated politicat triumph. When the 
tumult of grief subsided, he reviewed the events of 
his life, and weighed them in a balance. More and 
more he doubied whether it were wise to leave the 
slow ceriainties of his profession for chances which 


Luad in them the excitement and the risks of gamb> 


ling. More and more seriously he questioned whethet 
the absorption of his faculties in the keen conflicts of 
the hour, was tbe best way to serve the true interests 
of his country. It is uncertain how the balance would 
have turned. had he not received an appointment to 
ofiice under the 1ew Government. Perhaps the sud- 
den fall of the triumphal arch, occasioned by the 
death of General Harrison, might have given him a 
lasting distaste for politics, as it did many otherr.— 
But the proffered income was more than double thé 
sum he had ever received from his profession — 
Dizzled by this prospect, he did not ciate take 
into the account that it would necessarily involve him 
in any addi icna! expenses, politic: ] and social and 
that he might lose it by the very next turn of the 
wheei, without being able to return easily to his old 
habits of expenditures Once in office the conviction 
that he was on the right side, ecmbined with grati- 
tudeand self-interest, to make him serve his party 
with money and personal influence. ‘The qnestion of 
another election was soon agitated. and these motives 
drew him inio the new exciiemeut. He was kind at 
home, but he spent little time there. He someiimes 
smiled when he came in late, and saw the warm slip- 
pers by the fire, and a vase of flowers crowning his 
supper on the table; but he did not think how lonely 
Alice muat be, nor could he possibly dream what she 
was suffering in the slow martyrdom in her heart. He 
gave dinners and suppers ofien. Sirangers went and 
came. They ate, and drank, and smoked, and talked 
loud. Alice was polite and attent.ve, but they had 
nothing for her, and she had nothing for them. How 
out of place would have been her little songs and hey 
fragrant flowers,amid their clamor and tobacco smoke ! 
She was a pastoral poet living in a perpetual battle. 

The house was filled with visitors 1o see the long 
Whig procession pass by, with richly caparisoned 
horses, gay banners, flower; arches, and promises of 
protection to everything. George bowed from hi¢ 
chariot and touched his hat to her, as he passed with 
he throng, and she waved her handkerchief. ‘How 
beautiful! How magnificent!” exclaimed a visitor, 
who stood by her. “Clay will certainly be elected. 
The whole city seems to be in the procession. Sai!- 
ors, printers, firemen, everything.” 

“Phere are no women and children,” replied Alice; 
and she tumed away with a sigh. The only protection 
that interested her was a protection tor homes. 

Soon after came the evening procession of Demo- 
crats. The army of horses; temples of liberty, with 
figures in women’s dress to represent the goddess; 
raccoons hung, and guillotined, and swallowed by al- 
ligators ; the lone star of Texas everywhere glimmei- 
ing over their heads ; the whole shadowy mass occay 
sionally illuminated by the rush of fire-works, and the 
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, fitful glare of lurid torches; all this made a strange 
and wild impression on the mind of Alice, whose 
nervous system had suffered in the painful internal 
conflicts of her life. It reminded ber of the memor- 
able 10th of August, in Paris; and she had visions of 
human heads reared on poles before the windows, as 
they had been before the palace of the unfortunate 
Maria Antoinette. The visitors observed their watch- 
es, and said it took this procession an bour longer to 

than it had for the Whig procession. “I guess 
olk will beat, after all,” said one. George was 
angry, and combated the opinion vehemently. Even 
after the company had all gone, and the street noises 
had long passed off in the distance, he continued re- 
maskably moody and irritable. Ife had more cause 
for it than his wife was aware of. She supposed the 
worst that could happen would be defeat of |iis party 
and loss of office. But antagonists, long accustomed 
to calculate political games, with a view of gambling, 
had dared him to bet on the election, being perfect! 
aware of his sanguine temperament ; and George sti- 
mulated solely by a wish to prove to the crowd that 
heard them, that he consilered the success of Clay’s 
party certain, allowed himself to be drawn into the 
snare to a ruinous extent. All his worldly possessions 
—even his watch, his books, and his househeld fur- 
f.iture -—were at stake; and ultimately all were lost. 
Alice sympathized with his deep dejection, tried to 
forget her own sorrows, and said it would be easy for 
her to assist him, she was so accustomed to earn her 
own living 

On their wedding-day, George had given her a 
landscape of the rustic school-house, embowered in 
vines, and shaded by ‘ts graceful elm. He asked to 
have this reserved from the wreck, and stated the 
reason. No one had the heart to refuse it; for even 
amid the mad excitement of party triumph, every- 
body said, “I pity his poor wife ” 

Sie left her cherished home before the final break- 
ing up. It would have been too much for her wo- 
manly heart, to see those beloved house-hold gods 
carried away to the auction-raopm. She lingered long 
by the pues lamp, and the little round table, where 
she and George used to read to each other, in the first 
happy year of their marriage. She did not weep-- 
it ait have been well if she could. She took with 
her the little vase that used to stand on the desk in 
the old country school-house, and a curious wedge 
wood pitcher George had given her on the day little 
Alice was born. She did not show them to him, it 
would make him so sad. He was tender and self- 
reproachful ; and she tried to be very strong, that she 
might sustain him. But health had suffered in these 


* storms, and her organization fitted her only for one 


mission in this world—that was, to make and adorn 
a home. ‘Through hard and lonely years she had 
longed for it. She had gained it, and thanked God 


with the joyfulness ot a happy heart. And now her | ¢ 


vocation was gone. 

In a few days, hers was pronounced a case of me- 
lancholy insanity. She was placed in the hospital, 
where her husband strives to surround her with every 
thing to heal the wounded soul. But she does not 
know him. When he visits her, she looks at him 
with strange eyes, and s:ill clinging to the fond ideal 
of her life, she repeats mournfully, “I want my home. 
Why dou’t George come and take me home ?” 

ee ee a a 

Thus left adrift on the dark ocean of life, George 
Franklin hesitated whether to trust the chances of po- 
lities for another office, or to start again in his protes- 
sion, and slowly rebuild his shattered fortunes from 
the ruins of the past. Having wisely determined in 
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favor of the latter, he works diligently and lives eco- 
nomically, cheered by the hope that reason will again 
dawn in the beautiful soul that loved him so truly. 

His case may seem like an extreme one; but in 
truth he is only one of « thousand similar wrecks con- 
tinually floating over the turbulent sea of American 
politics. ——-Union Magazine. 


SPHERE OF HUMAN INFLUENCE. 
BY IHE REV. THOMAS HIL1. 

Charles Babbage, in his “‘ Ninth Bridgewater Trea- 
tise,” has a chapter concerning the permanent im- 
pression of our words upon the air,—a chapter which 
none have ever read without a thrill of mingled ad- 
miration and fear ; and which closes with an eloquence 
that is worthy the lips of an orator, though roming 
from a mathematician’s pen. j ' 

Would that Babbage had touched, in his fragmen- 
tary treatise, upon some of the inferences which may 


Y |be drawn from the Newtonian law of gravity, infer 


ences which would probably have been as new to 
most of his readers, as those which he, with so much 
acuteness, draws from the law of the equality of ac- 
tion and reaction. } 

. The motion of which Babbage speaks, in the chap- 
ter to which we refer, is undulatory, commuiicated 
by impulse, and requiring time for its transmission ; 
and the startling result of his reasoning comes fron: 
the never-dying character of the motion, keepiga 
forever a record of our words in the atmosphere it- 
self; always audible to a finer sense than ours; re- 
served against the day of account, when perchance 
our own ears may be quickened to hear our own 
words ringing in the air : ‘ 

But motion is not only enduring through all time, 
it is simultaneous throughout all space. The = 
that falls froin the tree is met by the éarth; not half 
way, but at a distance fitly proportioned to their re- 
spective masses. The moon follows the movement 
of the earth with instant obedience, and the sun with 
prompt humility bends his course to theirs. The sis- 
ter planets w't their moons are moved by sympathy 
with the earth, and the stars and most distant clusters 
of the universe obey the leading of the sun. Thus, 
throughout all the fields of space, wherever stars 0: 
suns are scattered, they move for the falling apple's 
sake. Nor isthe motion slowly taken up. The moon 
waits for no tardy moving impulse from the earth, 
but instantly obeys. The speed of light which reach- 
es the sun in a few minutes, would too slow to 
compare with this. Electricity itself, coursing round 
the earth a thousand times an hour, can give us no 
conception of the perfectly simultaneous motions 0} 
gravity. ‘There are stars visible to the telescopie 
eye, whose light has been ages on its swift-winged 
course before it reached this distant part of space, 
but they move in instant accordance with the falling 
ruit. : j 

True it is, that our senses refuse to bear witness to 
any motion other than the apple’s fall, and our fingers 
tire if we attempt to untie the long list of figures. 
which our Arabic notation requires to express the 
movement thereby given tothe sun. Yet that motion 
can be proved to exist and the algebraist’s formule 
cah represent its quantity. The position ot every 
particle of matter at every instant of time, past, pre- 
sent, or to come, has been written in one short sen- 
tence which any man can read. And as each man 
can understand more or less of this formula of mo- 
tion, according to his ability and his acquaintance 
with mathematical learning, so we may conceive of 
iatelligent bein ss, whose faculties are very far short 
of infinite perfection, who cen read, in that sentence, 
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the motions not only of the sun, but of all bodies 
which our senses reveal to us. Nay. if fhe mind of 
Newton has advanced in power since he entered hea- 
ven with a speed at all proportioned to his intellec- 
tual growth on earth, perhaps even he could now 
with great ease assign to every star in the wide uni- 
verse of God the motion, which it received from the 
fall of tha: appie wnich led him to his immortal dis- 
coveries. 

Every moving thing on the earth, from the least to 
the greatest, is accompanied its its motion by all the 
heavenly spheres. The rolling planets influence each 
other on their path, and each is influenced by the 
changes on its surface. The starry systems, wheel- 
“ing round their unknown center, move in harmony 
with each other’s courses, and each is moved by the 

lanets which accompany it in its mighty dance 
Thus does this law of motion bind all material bodies 
mm one well-balanced system wherein not one particle 
can move, but all the uncounted series of worlds and 
sins must simultaneously move with it. 

Thus may every deed on earth be instantly known 
in the farthest star, whose light, traveling with almost 
unbounded speed since creation’s dawn, has not yet 
reached our eyes. It only needs, in that star, a sense 
quick enough to perceive the motion, infinitely too 
small for human sense, and an analysis far reaching 
enoug' to trace that motion to its cause. The cloud 
of witnesses that ever encompass this area of our 
mortal life, may need no near approach to earthly 
scenes, that they may scan our conduct. As they 
journey from star to star and roam through the unlim- 
lied glories of creation, they may read in the motions 
af the heavens about them the ever faithful report of 
the deeds of men. 

This sympathetic movement of the planets, like 
the mechanical impulse given by our words to the air, 
tm ever during. 

The astronomer, ‘rom the present motion of the 
comet, learns all its former path, traces it back on its 
long round of many years, shows you when and 
where it was disturbed’ in its course by planets, and 
points out to you the altered movement which it as- 
sumed from the interference of bodies unknown by 
any other means to human science. He needs only 
& more si. le analysis and a wider grasp of mind to 
do for the planets a..¢ the stars what he has done for 
the comet. Nay, it were a ‘ack easily done by a 
spirit less than infinite, to read in the present motion 
of any one star the past motions of every star in the 
universe, and thus of every planet that wheels round 
those stars, and of every moving thing upon those 
planets.. 

Thus considered, how strange a record does the 
star-gemmde vesture of the night present! There, 
in the seemingly fixed order of those blazing sap- 
phires, is a living dance, in whose track is written the 
record of a!l the motions that ever man or nature 
made. Had we the skill to read it, we should there 
find written every deed of kindness, every deed of 
guilt, wy omned with the fall of the landslide, the play 
of the fountain, the sporting of the lamb, and the 
waving of the grass. Nay, when we behold the su- 

rhuman powers of calculation exhibited sometimes 

y sickly children long before they reach man’s age 
may we not believe that man, when hereafter freed 
from the load of this mortal clay, may be able, inthe 
movement of the <<’ or the sun, to read the errors 
of his own past life? 

Thou who hast raised thy hand to do a deed of 
wickedness, stay thine arm! The universe will be 
witness of thine act, and bear an everlasting testimony 
agaiust thee; for every star in the remotest heavens 


svill move when thy hand moves, and all the tearful 
prayers thy soul can utter will never restore those 
moving orbs to the path from which thy deed has 
drawn them.—Common School Journal. 








ParENTs SHOULD Visit THE ScHooL.—There is per- 
haps no part of parental duty more sadly neglected 
than this. ‘‘ Out of sight and out cf mind,” seems to 
be the maxim of too many parents as they send their 
children day after day to the school-room, to imbibe 
those principles. form those habits, and receive that 
instruct.on, w::ich, as a beacon-light, shall guide their 
footsteps in the paths of virtue and usefulness, or lead 
them downward to ruin and disgrace. 

To the intelligent and faithful parent, no place is 
dearer than the school-room _ He has deposited there 
his deaest treasure, compared with which the wealth 
of a thousand Indies is as dross; a treasure capable 
of infinite increase and improvement ; a treasure infi- 
nite in its capabilities and immortal in its duration. 

What parent would trust his cattle or sheep, or even 
his swine to the keeping of another, without visi ing 
them occasionally to see how they were thriving or 
fatting 2? What parent will lease his farm to another 
without well attested bonds that it shall be faithfully 
tilled, that the fences shall be kept in good repair, and 
that, in every respect, it shall be kept unimpaired ? 
And yet how many entrust their children day after 
day, week after week, and year after year, to the 
hands of others, often entire strangers, without once 
visiting them, and in-many cases, without even in- 
quiring after their progress and welfare ? 

Parents should visit the school that they may be ac- 
quainted with the teacher of their children, and be 
better able to use their co-operative influence with his. 
Parents and teachers should work together as one. 
They should know the wishes and designs of each 
other, and labor mutually to carry them into effect. 

Parents shoul:1 witness for themselves the manage- 
ment of the school. Much of the difficulty that fre- 
quently: exists between parents and teachers, is the 
legitimate result of ignorance on the part of parents, 
respecting the real management of the school-room. 
The teacher, perhaps, has occasion to chastise a schol- 
ar for some misdemeanor; the scholar goes home with 
a sad report of his wrongs, accompanied by one of his 
playmates to attest to his abusvs from the teacher. The 
parent, not daring to doubt the veracity of his child, 
at once gives jucgment against that teacher, and thus, 
though undesignedly, gives coantenance to the repe- 
tition of a similar, or greater offence on the part of 
his child. 

Now, if parents were fully acquainted with the 
teacher of their children, and with his management in 
the sshool; if they were as willing and frank to con- 
verse with him respecting the errors as they are the 
virtues of their children, in nine cases out of ten, these 
little, petty difficulties, which so often mar the teach- 
e:’s happiness, and many times impair his influence, 
would perish in their chrysalis state, or rather they 
could never exist. ; 

Parents, you should visit the school that you may 
witness whatever is praiseworthy or censurable on 
the part of your children, and thus be able to encour- 
age them in the former, and deter them from a repe- 
tition of the latter. What teacher has not seen the 
countenances of his pupils brighten as they anticipa- 
ted a visit from their parents, and witnessed with 
pleasure the laudable pride with which they resume 
their seats after the recitation of a well learned lesson 
in their presence. It seems to give a fresh impulse 
ot the blood through their youthful and buoyant 





hearts, and to inspire them with increased fidelity to 
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go onward and upward in the path of science and 
virtne. 

You should vist the school that you may learn 
something of the teacher’s duties, his labors and his 
trials, and that you may cheer his tired and droopin 
spirits amid the multiform and never-ending trials an | 
perplexities of his profession. 

As the faithful teacher labors week after week ,spar- 
ing neither physical nor mental strength in whatever 
can benefit his pupils, as he feels himself careworn 
and weary, it is pleasant and encouraging to hear a 
cheering word from those whose interests are so close- 
ly allied to his own—from parents. It should be re- 
membered that teachers have natures and feelings 
common to other men; and it is not strange if they 
sometimes feel discouraged and disheartened as they 
witne-s the apathy and indifference often manifested 
toward them, and toward their: labors, by those from 
whom they have aright to expect the warmest sym- 
pathy and most hearty co-operation. 

You should visit the school as a duty to yourselves, 
to the teacher, and your children; as a duty prescribed 
by your Creator, and one which you cannot neglect 
with impunity. He commands you to train up your 
children in the paths of usetulness and virtue, to train 
them up to love and serve Him, and‘the School is in- 
etituted as the most efficient auxiliary in carrying out 
this important requirement of the Creator; and pa- 
rents cannot remain guiltless while ignorant of, or in- 
diflerent to the interests of so important and indispen- 
sable a means for the education of their children. 

If you feel a desire to see your children improve, 
manifest that desire by visiting them at the Scnoot- 
x00M.— Vermont School Journal. 





Tue T:acuer’s Apitity ann Duty To atD THE Pa- 
RENT —-The subject we are lamely discussing is as 
long as itis broad. We have considered parents’ du- 
ties and teachers’ duties; and acaptious observer will 
find his hands full, if he sets about noting the delin- 
quences that may be seen in both classes. 

The parent’s field is athome. Almost all the phy- 
sical and moral habits of a child begin at home— 
The mind—the intellect may bear the impress of 
the teacher; but the body, the soul—the aflections 
and moral nature—are marked by domestic influ- 
ences . 

The history of the internal state of a family may 
often be alk in the children’s clothing. A parent’s 
faithfulness may be tested by a child’s language and 

estures. A father’s beastiality is often revealed, on- 
by the ridiculously faithful miniature, presented in 
the son. A mother’s want of refinement shows itself, 
often, in hoydenish, boyish daughters. Epicurism at 
the family table is revealed by a family of tat gl .ttons. 
Sordid narrowness may be concealed by any man, so 
far as himself is concerned ; but it will be read in his 
children by any one who will study them. 

Now if the parent. conscious of all this influence 
over the physical and moral nature, undertakes syste- 
matically to use it well, he has a right to claim aid 
from the teacher. The six hours that u child spends 
at school, shoud not dissipate the work of the ten 
hours of home education. If a parent labors to cor- 
rect a bad posture of the body at home, it should 
be told to the teacher, that he too may correct it at 
school. 

If achild is unamiable at home, and a parent b 
kindness is trying to develop heart—then, at school, 
the teacher ought to know it and labor to attain the 
same end. nad 

In short, the simple idea we are now thinking of 
is, that an active educating parent should make the 





teacher a participant of his plains, that he may be 
able to aid in. their accomplishment; und that the 
teacher should aim to complete, or, at least, carry 
on any enterprise that has been intelligently begun at 
home —Hartford Courant. : 





Fema.e Cu.ture.—The great entertainments of all 
ages are reading, conversation, and-thought. If our 
existence after middle life is not enriched by these, 
it becomes meagre and dull indeed. And these will 
prove sources of pleasure just in proportion to pre- 
vious intellectual culture. How is that mind to have 
subject matter of Raapeng wee thought during its soli- 
tary hours, which has no knowledge of the treasures 
of literature and science, which has made no exten- 
sive acquaintance with the present and the past 
And what is conversation between those who know 
nothing? But on the other hand, what delight is that 
mind able to receive and impart, which is able to dis- 
cuss any topic that comes up with accuracy, copious- 
ness, eloguence and beauty ?. The woman who po 
sesses this power, can never fail to render herself 
agreeable and useful in any circle into which she 
may be thrown, and when she is so, she cannot fail 
to be happy. A full mind, a large heart, and an elo- 

uent tongue, are among the most precious of human 
things. The young forsake their sports and gather 
round, the old draw nigh to hear, and all involuntari- 
ly bow down to tie supremacy of mind. These e.- 
Jesteaiene add brilliancy to youth and beauty, and 
when all other charms are departed, they make oki 
age sacred, venerable, beloved. 


Vurearitr oF Lirz.— Man is self-inclined to give 
himself up tocommon pursuits. The mind becomes 
80 easily dulled to impressions of the beautiful and 
perfect, that one should take all possible means to 
awaken one’s perceptive faculty to such objects ; for 
10 one can entirely dispense with these pleasures ; 
and it is only the Felons uraccustomed to the enjoy, 
ment of anything good that causes many men to find 
pleasure in tasteless and trivial objects, which have 
no recommendation but that of novelty. One ought, 
every day, to hear a little song, to read a little poetry, 
to see a good picture, and, if it is possible, to say a 
few reasonable words.—Gocthe. . 





Friexpsuip —That desecrated name belongs onl 
to the attachment of the finer spirits—the rare anc 
excellent among our race. A combination of quali- 
ties, on both sides, is necessary to produce that pre- 
cious and inestimable sentiment. Of real, sincere 
affection, many are not ny ced they have, indeed, 
a sort of attachment to the things they live among,the 
people who fill their house and family ; that is, they 
do not very well like to do without them, when they 
have been avcustomed to their presence, but that is 
all. Fake them away, and replace them by some- 
thing, or some person else, asd you soon learn to 
measure the strength of attachment in the ordinary 
human heart. As for confidence, that is not the “ee 
bute of a little mind, especially if tinged with jea 
lusy of a mind more enla-ged and noble than itself : 
it loves to keep its own frivolous plans and ideas a 
secret, for there seems, indeed, a sort of inttinctive 
dread on the part of folly to come into contact with 
wisdom. Rely upon it, that the man who loves those 
htgher in the scale of intellect than himeelf, is a hero 
undisclosed by circumstances. Folly hates wisdom, 
even the gentlest wisdom. 
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SYRACUSE, JANUARY 1, 1849. 
OFFICIAL. 


STATE OF NEW YORK, 
Secretary's Orricr, 

Department of Common Schools, 
Albany, Dec, :2, 1843. 





a3 


GENTLEMEX : 
I have received your letter of the 6th of December, 
iaforming me that the Trustees of District No. 14, 
Newfield, T omphins county, had hired a colored man 
to teach the District School. You state also, that a 
portion of the inhabitants of the District are unwilling 
to send their chiklren to a colored teacher. and that 
the children are therefore deprived of the benefits of 
instruction, and you inquire, whether under the cir- 
cumstances, the Trustees can draw the public money. 
No 87, Section 62, Subdivision No 3, of the School 
laws, confers upon the legal voters of a School Dis- 
trict the right to chocse three Trustees, whose duty it 
is to exercise a general supervision over the seta. 
No 107, Section 82, Subdivision 7, makes it the 
4uty of the Trustees “ To contract with and employ 
all Teachers in the Districts.” 
_ The Town Superintendent is required by No 59, 
Sections 34, 35, and 36, “ To examine all persons of- 
2ring themselves as candidates for teachin s common 
achools in such town ; and in making such examina- 
tion, it shall be the duty of the Town Superintendent 
to ascertain the qualifications of the commidath, in re- 
spect to moral character, learning and ability. 

If he shall be satisfied in reepect to the qualifica 
ti_ns of the candidate, he shall deliver to the person 
90 examined, a certificate signed by him, ia such 
form as shall be prescribed by the S:ate Superinten- 
dent.” 

Unless the Trustees employ a teacher thus gualifi- 
ed, no portion of the public money can be appropri- 
ated to such district 

In selecting teachers, it is the duty of the Trustees 
to regard not only the mental and moral qualifications 
af the Instructor, but the wishes, opinions, and tastes 
of the inhabitants should be consulted. Prejudices 
long indulged, though unreasonable, ought not to be 
rudely shocked. Every act of Trustees should be di- 
rected to the interests of the school and the advance- 
ment of education. ’ 

It is the privilege of the people in their School Dis. 
trict Meetings to elect Trustees; it is the duty of the 
Trustees to provide competent Teachers. 

The law makes no distinction o! color. The words 
* all persons” include colored men, fer humanity and 
the laws of our State recognize them as persons. 

As Superintendent, I have no power to remove a 
Trus'ee or any public officer, for any offence what: 
ever. A Teacher’s certificate may be annulled on 
account of immorality or incompetency, but in that 
ease the Teacher must be heard in his defence 

There is no charge of immorality, and no evidence 
of incapacity ; this Department, therefore, has no right 
to interfere. If in te judgment of the inhabitants of 
the District, the Trusiees of District No '4 have vio. 
lated the spirit, but not the letter of the law, the rem. 
edy is entirely with the legal voters of the District 
whose duty it is to attend the primary meetings and 
select fai:hful, capable, and efficient officers. 

Very respectfully your ob’t servt.. 
CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, 
Sup’t of Common Schools. 
Messrs “nares Fospicx, Henry Duncan, 
Georce Jonxs, and others, Newfield. 





Secrerary’s OFFICE, 
Department of Comgnon Schools, 
Albany, Dec. 12, 1348. 
Plank Reports of trustees of School districts to town 
superintendents of Common Schools, have been pre. 
ared in conformity to Chap. 480, Laws of 1847, and 
ave been forwarded to the offices of the several 
County clerks. 
The County clerks will give notice by mail to the 
aos town superintendents of the receipt of the 
lanks. 


STATE OF NEW YORK, 


The town superintendents will immediately call on | 


the County clerks for the number of blanks needed 
for their respective towns, and distribute them among 
the trusieeé of School districts. If they will attend to 
this duty at once, they will, in most cases, secure 
pun-tual and correct reports from the trustees. 

The Superintendent would also say to the trustees, 
that if they will comply promptly with the law requi. 
ring them to make their reports Reman the first and 
fifteenth days of January, they will be much more 
likely to make them according to law. A duty de- 
layed is almost always a duty neglected. 

CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, 
Supt. Com. Schools. 


UNREPORTED TOWNS. 
The communication of the State Superintendent, 
eal ing upon the Town Superintendents to report their 
names and post office address, together with instruc- 


tions as to the manner of directing the District School 


Journal for their several towns, was first published in 
August, and has been continued in the subsequent 
numbers of the Jounal. The superintendents in the 
following towns have not responded, or their commu: 
nications have been miscarried : 

Albany Co—Albany City, Coeymans, Guilderlan¢, 
New Scotland, Bern. 

Allegany Ce——Amity, Birdsall, Bolivar, Caneadea, 
Centreviile, Clarksville, Cuba, Genesee, Grove, Inde- 
pendence. New t!udson, Ossian, Scio, West Almond. 

Broome Co.—Barker, Chenango Colesville, Conklin, 
Lisle, Sanford, Triange, Union, Vestal. 

Catturaugus Co.—Ashford, Burton, Carrolton, Cold 
Spring, Connewango, Dayton, Franklinville, Great 

alley. Little Valley, Machias, Mansfield, Napoli, 
Olean, Otto, Perrysburg, Persia. Portville, South Vak 
ley, Yorkshire. 

Cayuga Co.—Auburn, Aurelius, Brutus, Cato, Flem- 
ing, Sayers, Lock, Moravia, Niles, Springport, Sun. 
mer Hiil. Venice. 

Chautarique Co.— Arkwright, Carroll, Charlotte, Cha. 
tauque, Cherry Creek, Clymer, Ellery, Ellicott, Elling. 
ton, Hanover, Harmony, Mina, Poland, Portland, 
Sheridan, Stockton, Villenova, Westfield. 

Chemung Co.—Catlin, Cayuta, Chemung, Dix, Erin, 
Southport, Veteran. 

Chenango Co.—Coventry, German, Lincklaen, Nor 
wich, Oxford, Piteher, Plymouth, Preston, Sherburne, 
Smithville. 

Chnton Co—Ausable, Beekmantown, Champlain, 
Chazy, Clinton, Mooers, Plattsburg. Saranac. 

Columbia Co.—Austerlitz, Chatham, Claverack, Cler 
mont, Copake, Gallatin, Ghent, Hudson city, Kinder 
hook, Livingston, Stockport, Stuyvesant, Taghkanic, 


Cortland Cv.—Cine nnatus, Cortlandville, Freetown, 
Hartford, Marathon, Solon, Truxton. 

Delaware Co.—Andes, Bovina, Davenport, Hancock, 
Harpersfield, Middletown, Sidney, Tompkins. 

Duchess Co.— Amenia, Beekman, Clinton, Hyde 
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Park, North East, Pawlings, Poughkeepsie, Red Hook. 
Rhinebeck, jo Seng 7 nei 

Erie Co—Amherst, Aurora, Boston, Buffalo City, 
Collins, Concord, Evans, Hollaud, Sardinia, Tona- 
wanda. 

Essex Co.—Chesterfield, Elizabethtown, Jay, Keene, 
Minerva, Newcomb, St. Armai d, Schroon, Ticonde- 
roga, West ! ort, Willsborough, Wilmington. 

ranklin Co.—Banyor, Belmont, Burk, Chateaugay , 
Constable, Duane, Franktin, Harritstown, Malone, 
Westville i 

Fulton Co —Bleeker, Canoga, Mayfield, Northamp- 
ton, Oppenheim, Perth, Stratiord. 

* Genesee Co—Alabama, Batavia, Bethany, Darien, 
Le Roy, Oakfield, Stafford. 

Greene Co —Athens, Greenville, Lexington, Prattsville 

Hamilton Co.—Anietta, Gilman, Hope, Lake Pleas- 
ant, Long Lake, Morehouse. 

_Herkimer Co.— Danube, Fairfield, German Fiatts, 
Litchfield, Little Falis, Manheim, Stark, Wilmurt. 

Jefferson Co.— Alexandria, Brownsville, Clayton, El- 
Jesburgh, Hounsfield, Le Ray, Lyme, Philadelphia, 
Rodman, Theresa, Watertown, Wilna. 

Kings Co.—Brooklyn, Bushwick, Flatlands, Graves- 
end, New Utrecht. 

Lewis Co.—Croghan, Diana. Grieg, Harr sburg, Ley: 
_ Lowville, Martinsburg, Pinckney, Watson, West 

urin. 

Livingston Co.—Avon, Caledonia, Geneseo, Grove~ 
land. Liecester, Lima, North Dansville, Sparta, York. 

Madison Cv.— Brookfield, De Ruyter, Smithfield, 
Stockbridge. 

Monroe Co.—Brighton, Clarkson, Henrietta, Ironde- 
"wer, Parma, Perrington, Pittsford, Riga, Rochester, 

ush, Sweden, Webster, Wheatland. 

Montgomery Co.—Amsterdam, Canajoharie, Glen, 
Minden, Root. 

Magara Co.—Cambria, Hartland,Lockport, Niagara, 
Wheatfield. 

Oneida Co.—Augusta, Deerfield, Floyd, Lee, Paris. 
Remsen, Sangerfield, Steuben, Trenton, Utica, Vien- 
na, Western, Westmor-land. 

Onondaga Co.—- ~ 

Ontarwo Co.—Farmington, Naples, Richmond, Vic- 





'_ tor, West Bleomfield. 


O: ange Co.—Blooming Grove, Chester, Cornwall, 
Crawford, Goshen, Hamptonburg, Minisink, Monroe, 
Montgomery, Walkill, Warwick. 

Orleans Co —Carlton, Clarendon, Kendall, Murray, 
Ridgeway, Shelby. ; 

Oswego ea OE] Amboy, Boylston, Constantius, 
Greenboro, Hannibal, Mexico, Oswego City, Parish, 
Scriba, West Monroe 

Otsego Co.—Cherrv Valley, Decatur, Hartwick, Mil- 
ford, New Lisbon, Oneonta, Otsego, Springfield, Una- 
dilla, Worcester. 

Putnam Co.—Carmel, Patterson, Phillipstown, Put 
nam Valley, South East. 

Queens Co.— Flushing, Hempstead, North Hemp- 
stead, Newtown. 

Rensselaer Co.— Berlin, Brunswick, Grafton, Pitts- 
town, Sand Lake, Schodack, Troy. 

Richmond Co.— Castleton, Northfield, Southfield, 
Westfield. 

Rockland Co.—Ramapo. : 

Saratoya Co.—Ballston, Clifton Park, Corin'h, Green- 
field, Hadley, Half Moon, Moreau, Providence, Sara- 
toga, Saratoga Springs, Wilton. 

Co.—Glenville, Niskayuna, Rotterdam, 


Echanectady. 

Scoharie Co.—Broome, Carlisle, Cobleskill, Cones 
ville, Esperance, Fulton, Middleburg, Scoharie, Sha- 
son, Summit. 
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Seneca Co.—Covert, Fayette, Lodi, Ovid, Tyre, Var- 
ick, Waterloo. 

St Lawrence Co.— Brasher, Canton, Colton, Fine, 
Fowler, Hermon, Hopkinton, Lawrence, Lisbon, 
Lowesville, Macomb, Massena, Morristown, Oswe- 
gatchie. Pierrepont, Pitcairn, Potsdam, Rossie. 

Steuben Co.—Addison, Avoca, Bath, Bradford, Camp- 
beli, Caton, Cohocton, Dansville. Erwin, Greenwood, 
Hartsville, Hornby, Hornelsville, Howaid, Jasper, 
Lindley, Orange, Painted Post, Prattsburg, Pultney, 
Reading. Thurston, Troupsburg, Tyrone, Wayne, 
West Union, Woodhull. 

Suffolk Co.— Brookhaven, Huntington, Riverlead, 
Shelter Island. 

Sullivan Co.—Bethel, Callikoon, Fallsburg, Forrest+ 
burg, Lumberland, N-versink. Rockland, Thompson. 

Twga Co — Barton, Berkshire, Newark, Nichols, 
Owego, Richtord, Spencer, Tioga. 

Tompkins Co.— Caroline, Danby, Enfietd, Groton, 
Hector, Ithaca. , 

Ulster Co— Esopus, Harley Olive, Plattekill, Roch- 
ester, Rosendale. Saugerties, Skandaken, Wawarsing. 

Warren Co — Caldwell, Chester, Hague, Horicon, 
Johnsburg, Luzerne, Queensbury, Warrensburg. 

Washington Co—Cambridge, Dresden, Easton, Fort 
Ann, Fort Edward, Hampton, Hartford. Jaekson, 
Kingsbury, Putnam, Salem, White Creek, Whitehall. 

Wayne Co.—Galen, Marion, Rose, Savannah, Wal- 
worth. Wiiliamson. 

Westchester Co.— Bedford, Greenboro, Lewisbora, 
M maroneck, Mt. P' 2asant, Newcastle, New Rochelle. 
North Castle, North Salem, Pelham, Scarsdale, Som. 
ers, Westchester, \, est Farms, White Plains, York- 
town. 

Wyoming Co.— Castile, China, Gainesville, Java, 
Orangeville, Pike, Wethersfield. 

Yates Co.— Barrington, Benton, Italy, Jerusalem 
Middlesex, Starkey. 

The necessary communication between the Depart. 
ment and the Town Superintendents makes it very 
important that each report his name and post office 
addiess to the State Superintendent. This should be 
done with the least possible delay. 

A new sett of mail books are in progress for the 
District School Journal, and: hence all changes to be 
made in its direction should be announced. It re- 


quires the utmost care to secure accuracy in mailing 





twelve thousand papers, a large portion of which are- 


sent to individual directions, and therefore it is ex- 
ceedingly desirous that the most explicit instruct ons 
be given. 

It is presumed that all the town Superintendents do 
not now receive the Journal, and yet nearly twice the 
number of papers necessary to supply each are sent 
In many instances there are three or four names on 
the list for a town. This has been occasioned by 
adding the names of newly elected officers, as they 
could be ascertained, without erasing the name of 
the?retiring officer. To correct the list, therefore, is 
a work of considerable magnitude, even when the 
request of the Department is promptly complied with 
but when neglected, or while deferred, it will be im- 
possible to furnish the newly elected Superintendents 
with the Journal. As soon as they report in accord- 
ance with the request of the Department, their names 
will be placed upon the list and the Journal sent. 
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It must be apparent to every Town Superintendent 
that the changes, by consolidation of old and the cre- 
ation of new districts, must require cons derable cor- 
rection in our mail books —especially when aiming 
to reach so many different places as the aggregate 
number of district schools in this State. 

Another source of embarrassment has grown out 
of the course pursued by former district school Clerks, 
in refusing to take the Journal from the post office. 
After arrangements were made for reimbursing the 
postage this evil was in part removed, but not until 
many of the districts had been stricken from the list. 
To meet this exigency, we mailed a copy of the 
Journal to each District upon the list, as returned five 
years ago by the County Superintendents, and of 
course must have, in many instances, sent duplicate 
copies and in others have failed to give the direction 
required by subsequent changes in the organization 
of the schools in the town. The consequence has 
been that we have supplied several hundred copies 
more than were required and have been subjected to 
delays in mailing, which we hore to remove, as soon 
as all the Town Superintendents shall have reported 
on this subject. 

We are permitted to add, however, that there are 
but few instances in which the present district school 
Clerks have refused to take the Journal from the pos- 
office, and most of them have acquiesced promptly 
m the requirements of the Department when addres- 
sed on the subject; if not, town superintendents have 
taken the matter in hand, and it is now, we are happy 
to learn, generally read and preserved in the school 
library.—Public sentiment in regard to the perusal of 
educational papers and books has been greatly im- 
proved within a few years, and will doubtless lead 
to the most gratifying results But to return to our 
object in writing this article,--we would respectfully 
solicit clerks of districts, trustees, teachers and others 
who read these statemenrs, to give information to the 
Town Superintendent that a request has been made 
by the Department for this information, as he mav 
not have been apprised of the fact, in consequence 
of not having received the Journal. We have not de- 
signed to censure any one, or complain of delinquen 
cies in these remarks. The absolute necessity of 
having a prompt and reliable monthly communication 
between the Department and the subordinate school 
officers, the importance of furnishing the inhabitants 
of the several Districts with educational information, 
and the removal of embarrassments in the adminis- 
tration of our widely extended and admirable school 
gystem, must be our apology for alluding to this sub- 
ject at length, and for the publication of those towns 
in each County from which reports had not been rex 
eeived up to the 15th of December. 





TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 
Epwarp Cooprr, Esq., Ed. of the Dist. School Journal. 
Dear Sir :—Well knowing the interest you feel in 
al] educational matters, I take the liberty of sending 


you a brief statement of the two institutes I have at- 
ten:'ed this fall. 

The first one was hel in Owego, Tioga co., and 
commenced on the 2d of Oct’r. last. I was able to 
attend but one week, which was at the commence- 
ment. The number in attendance when [ left, I be. 
lieve was about serenty, and all seemed to be actuated 
with an excellent spirit. 

The first week went off with good interest and 
satisfactory improvement. I was much pleased to 
witness the close attention given to the seve-al exer~ 
cises, and the manifest anxiety on the part of the 
teachers to avail themselves of all the advantages 
the opportunity afforded. 

Mr. Coburn, President of the N. Y. State Associa~ 
tion, had charge of one department of the exercises, 
which be conducted in accordance with his well 
known ability and established reputation as a teacher. 
Mr. Smith, principal of the Owego Academy, in con: 
nection with two or three Town Superintendents, con- 
tributed larzely to the interest as well as practical 
benefits of the session. Every indication, when I 
left, promised a successful issue. 

The next institute I attended was at Jefferson, Ash- 
tabula co., Ohio, the last of Oct’r. The number of 
teachers in attendance was about 159. Mr. Bailey, 
the superintendent, has waked up a deep interest on 
educational matters in that county. I was somewhat 
surprised to find such anumber of,teachers assembled. 
and especially to mark their intellectual appearance. 

The institute was held in the court house, and al- 
though layge and commodious, it was filled to over- 
flowing with citizens, during every evening of the 
session. 

The gentlemen, who assisted as In-tructors, were 


able and competent. The members of the institute 
were uncommonly punctual and attentive to all the 
exercises. The continuance of the session was el-ven 
working days ; and there was good evidence of hon- 
orable improvement in every branch brought under 
review. 

The session was highly interesting, and closed with 
a peculiar state of good feelings, and I betieve, with 
the most entire satisfaction in relation to what had 
been accomplished. 

Thus you see, Ohio is moving on the educational 
track, with a firm and bold tread. The pledge adopt 
ed at her first institute, ‘‘ Onward, till every county 
shall organize a teachers’ institute,” is now beirg 
honorably redeemed in various parts of the State. 

Most respectfully yours, &c. 
S. TOWN. 

Dec’r. 18th, 1848. 





Littte Kyypnesses.—Small acts of kindness! how 
pleasant and desirable do they make life! Every 
dark object is made light % them, and every tear of 
sorrow is brushed away. hen the heart is sad, and 
cespondency sits at the entrance of the soul, a trifling 
kindness drives despair away and makes the pah 
cheerful and pleasant. Who will refuse a kind act? 
It costs the giver vothing, but is invaluable to the sad 
and sorrowing It raises from misery and d a- 
tion, and throws around the soul those hallowed joys 
that were lost in Paradise 
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NEW-YORK STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


A brief visit to this establishment afforded us some oppor. 
tunity of witnessing the admirable arrangements and regu- 
larity with which the various duties of teachers and pupils 
are discharged. Nearly the full compliment of students, cho” 
sen from the practical teachers in the several counties of the 
State, are in attendance. ‘the division of labor among the 
instructors of the institution, the hours for recitations, lec” 
tures and other exercises of the school, are specified upon 
the Programme, so that each one is apprised of the daily 
round of duty during the entire term from its commence- 
ment. This secures greater regularity and efficiency in the 
various departments, and gives each an opportunity to be 
fully prepared for the demands of each passing hour. The 
whole machinery moves on like clo¢k-work, and the exten. 
sive course of study is thoroughly mastered by nearly every 
member of the school. 


Prof. Peaxins, assisted by the faithful Executive Commit 
tee, to whom the management of the affairs of the schoo] 
are specially entrusted, honors a position assigned to him 
under the most peculiar and trying circumstances. He ex" 
cels in the exactness with which he arranges the details of 
the several departments. He is ably assisted by a corps of 
teachers, well quulified by their natural endowments, educa- 
tion and professional experience for their respective spheres 
of action. We could not, were we disposed to particular- 
ige, award praise to one that is not equally merited by the 
rest. 


There is evidently a good degree of “the teacher talent” 
among the pupils of the school, who form a community of 
their own, in which obtains a public sentiment almost as 
valuable as the benefits of study and scientific. methods of 
instruction—a vts unita forttorwhich will give character to the 
profession for which each is endeavoring to become quali- 
fied. The experimental schoobis a fine theatre for the exhi" 
bition of skill in teaching, and it serves as a stimulus to 
exertion, while it presents the most ample opportunity for 
putting in practice suggestions on the’ modes of impart- 
ing instruction- Every year’s experience adds to the perfec- 
tion of the arrangements in this most important depart- 
ment. 

The new building is nearly enclosed. As a plain, substan- 
tial and conveniently arranged building for the purposes to 
which it is to be devoted, it is truly a model. The bounty of 
the State has been well applied in consulting utility rather 
than ornament. When completed New-York will have 
more ample facilities at its Normal School than other State 
in theUnion,and will not be surpassed in the thorough charac- 
ter of the education she gives to those who are to teach heF 
common schools. Pupils are selected by the Town Super- 
,ntendents of each country, at a meeting held for the pur 
pose, in accordance with the following directions: 


1. That the appointmeats in eaeh county shall be made at 
a meeting of the Town Superintendents, called by the Town 
Superintendent of the County town for that purpose. 

2. Females sent to the school must be sixteen years of age, 
and males eighteen. 

3. The Superintendents in making their appointments,are 
to pay no regard to the political opinions of the applicants.— 
The selection should be made with reference to the moral 
worth and abilities of the candidates. Decided preference 
ought to be given to those who, in the judgments of the Su- 
perintendents, give the highest promise of becoming the 


most efficient teachers of common schools. It is also desir- 
able that those only should be appointed who have already 
a good knowledge of the common branches of study, and 


4. As the pupils on entering the school are reqaired 
sign a declaration, that ‘ it is their intention to devote them- 
selves to the business of teaching district schools,and that 
their sole object in resorting to the Nermal School is the 
better to prepare themselves for this important duty,” there- 
fore, it 1s expected of the Superintendents that they shall 
select such as will faithfully fulfil their engagements in this 
particular. 

5. Pupils once admitted to the school will have the right to 
remain until they graduate unless they forfeit that right by 
voluntariry vacating their place, or by improper conduct. 

6. As the objection ix often urged against the school, that 
the pupils will not fulfil their engagements by teaching dis- 
tricts schools, it is hoped that the Superintendents will select 
those in whose integrity they can confide. 

7. In the selection of pupils. preference is always to be 
given to those who reside in their own county ; but if there 
are no suitable persons within their county who wish to avail 
themselves of the advantages of the school. the superintend- 
ents may then select the residents of other counties of this 
State who may apply ; provided, they bring satisfactory evi- 
dence that they are suitable candidates. 


The pupils from all the counties, the number being 
equal to twice the number of members of assembly, are paid 
in part for the expenses of travel, the amount being propar- 
tionate to the distance. In this way the more remote cown- 
ties have all the benefits of proximity to the school. 


The permanency of the school is now placed beyond ques" 
tion. It has risen to great excellence, and is constantly fn. 
creasing in popularity by the ability with which it has been 
conducted, and its admirable fulfilment of the great objects 
for which it was established. Every year adds to the tesfi. 
mony in its favor, and now instead of being regarded asa 
measure of doubtful expediency, it is deemed a necessary 
partof the school system of this State. 


The Fourteenth Report of the Commissioners of National 
Edueation in Ireland, for the year 1847, presented to both 
Houses of Parliament by command of Her Majesty. Dub- 
lin, 1848. 

We are indebted to our courteous and attentive corres- 
pondent, Rev. Ryerson Edgerton, Chief Superintendent of 
Schoolsin Canada West, for a copy of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth Annual Reports of the Commissioners of Nation- 
al Education in Ireland. The Commissioners are Maurie 
Cross and James Kelley, whose duties appear to be compli 
cated and laborious. Their fourteenth annual report, gives 
the statistics of the schools to the 3lst of December, 1847, 
and brings their financial account down to the 3ist of 
March, 1848. It is a well digested and ably written docu 
ment, containing 104 closely printed pages. 


The Commissioners, in their thirteenth report, expressed 
their apprehension that poverty and sickness among the 
humbler classes would cause a greater diminution in the 
attendance of the national schools in 1847 than during the 
preceding year, Their statistics show the number in atten 
dance at the close of the year to be 53,778 less than at the 
close of 1846, which is ascribed to the prevailing distress 
ot the country. These are among the sad fruits which the 
poverty and disease of the country are to yield for the next 
generation, unless a kind Providence avert the deplorable 
calamities which have for years rested heavily upon the 
people of Ireland. 

We have no means of ascertaining the aggregate num- 
ber of schools, nor the distinctive characteristics of what 
are denominated National Schools, of which there are 
3,725 in operation. When those in process of being estab- 
lished shall have been added to the number, the commis- 
sioners will be entrusted with the management of 4,128 
schools with an actual and expected attendance of 429,728 





who tntend to remain in the school until they graduate. 


children. 
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The total amount of salary paid to national teachers fur 
the year ending 3ist of December 1817. was £50,391 19s, 
5d., being an increase of £°,214 7s. 11d upon the previous 
year. These salaries to teachers are grantsin aid of local 
contributions from the patronsand from the parents of the 
children. and are regurded by the commissioners and the 
government as merely supplementary to their local pay. 
ments. 

Masters of Agricultural Model Schools, with farms of 
from four to eight acres annexed, who are competent to 
conduct both the literary and agricultural departments, re- 
ceived £10 per annum, in addition to the salary of the class 
fn which they may be placed. 

The commissioners are also charged with the duty of 
furnishing school books, which are sold at reduced prices 
to the national schools. They have accordingly brought out 
4 series and thus secured such uniformity as must greatly 
diminish the labor of the teacher, and at the same time in- 
crease the efficiency of the schools. 


There are several other plans of operation peculiar to 
this national system, to one of which we advert as indica- 
uve of a wise policy on the ‘part of the commissioners. It 
ie the allocation of a small sum to be distributed ax gratuities 
Yothose masters and mistresses who have distinguished 
themselves “by the order, neatness and cleanliness observa- 
ble in themselves, their pupils, and school houses.” The 
mecessity of the improvement desired and benefits of the 
stimulus thus given to improved habits are easily inferred 
from the commissioners in saying that their experience 
lead= them to feel confident, that if the teachers in their 
echools were encouraged by the gentry to cherish habits of 
eleaulinessand order a speedy reform in this respect 
among the peasantry, would be everywhere apparent. 

The report gives a most gratifying account of the training 
establishments, or Normal Schools, at which teachers are 
qualified to enter upon the practical duties of the most toil 
sme, if notthe most F:sponsible of human employment:] 
Among the improvements mentiored is the establishment 
of an industrial department in connection with the Normal 
School at Glasnevin. The commissioners say, “ it bas 
proved that literary instruction and practical instruction in 
gardening, together with some knowledge of agriculture, 
may be successfully communicated to boys in a national 
school by one master, provided he be zealous and skilful. 
No difficulty has been experienced in inducing a limited 
number of the advanced boys to work in the garden two 
hours each day, after the ordinary school business.” We: 
present this feature in the Irish. national system as worthy 
of serious consideration in the establishment of Norma! 
Schools in this country. Wetake it for granted that ere 
many years the mass ot our teachers will have been thou- 
roughly qualified for their profession at such institutions, and 
that they willbe required to combine intellectual and moral 
with industrial training as « great requisite in ovr national 
system of education. Our youth should have the beneli, 
of schools where in addition to mental and moral culture 
their bodies wili be formed and disciplined ta habits of use 
fa) and skilful labor. 





ScHvot ARCHITECTURE; or contributions to the improve- 
ment of School Houses in the United States. By Heyry 
Barnarp, Commissioner of Publie Schools in Rhode 
Istanv.: Second edition. New York: Published by A. 3. 
Barnes & Co., 1548, 


Through the p liteness of Mr. L. W. Hall, of this city, we 
have been tavored with a copy ofthis work. It emanates 
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tion in the country, and treats of that branch of the subject 


which has heen sadly overlooked by statesmen and philamgi 


thropists. Few have supposed that the structure and con. 
dition of the school house in any way affected the health, 
manners. morals and intellectual progress of children, ot 
ministered to the success of the teacher in maintaining 
good government and imparting instruction; and therefore 
the disgraceful contrast between it and every other kind of 
buildmgs. Mr. Barnard gave his attention to this subject 
when the schools of Connecticut were first placed under 
his enlightened and faithful supervision. ind to him are the 
friends of education greatly indebted forthat spirit of im 
provement in school house architecture which is manifested 
in the neat and frequently elegant structures which have 
been erected within the past few years. He commenced 
his official labors by investigating this subject, and as he 
very properly remarks in his preface, “the attention of 
parents and schoo! officers was early and earnestly called to 
the close connection between a good school house and a 
good school, and to the great principle that to make an edi 
fice good for school purposes, it should be built for children 
at school, and their teachers; for children differing in age, 
sex, size. and studics, and therefore requiring different ao- 
commodations ; for children engaged sometimes in study 
and sometimes in recitation ; for children whose health and 
success in study require that they shall he frequently, and 
every day, in the open air, for exercise ‘and recreation, and 
at all times supplied with pure air to breathe; for children 
who are to occupy it in the hot days of summer, and the 
cold days of winter, and to occupy it in periods of time in 
different parts of the day, in positions which become weari- 
some, if the seats are not in all respects comfortable, and 
which may affect symmetry of form and length of lie, if the 
construction and relative heights of the seats and desks 
which they occupy are not properly attended to; for children 
whose manners and moriuls.—whose habits of order, clean 
liness and punctuality,—whose temper, love of study, and 
of the school. are in uo inconsiderable degree afiected by 
the attractive or repulsive location and appearance, the in- 
expensive out-door arrangements, and the internal con- 
struction of the place where they spend,or should spenda 
large part of the most impressible period of their lives.” 

After a graphic and truthful description of school houses 
in Massachusetts, New York, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island and Michigan, the author enters 
upon the subject of school architecture under these genera} 
heads :— 


1st.—Common errors to be avoided. 
2nd.—General Principles to be observed. 


3rd.—Plans and directions for erecting and fitting up 
school houses adapted to the varying circumstances of 
country and city, of a small, and a large number of scholars, 
of schools of different grades and of different systems of 
instruction, each of which is elegantly illustrated by engrav- 
ings. The illustrations generally include the perspective of 
school houses and out buildings, front projection, ‘and 
grounds; also of the school room, and its internal ar- 
rangements with means of ventilation, warming, &c. Many 
of these illustrations represent ow iding and grounds which 
an enligtened humanity and improved taste have already 
provided and dedicated tothe cause of the popular educa 
tion. Among these are the Free Academy New York city— 
one of the finest structures recently erected for educational 
purposes—District School Houses in Windsor, Uartford, 





from one of the ahleaj and most devoted friends of educa- 


Boston, &c. 
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OF THE STATE OF NEW-YORK. 


@ 
The useful character and large amount of information 
ontained in this work give it great value, and we believe it 
is destined to exert a powerful influence in correcting evils 
hich have done more to retard the progress of civilization 
than all others connected with the educational interests of 
this and past centuries. If every parent wonld read this 
book carefully, we should not find so many miserably con- 
structed and uncomfortable school houses, in all parts of 
ur country, reflecting most shamefully upon the negligence 
or cupidity of entire communities whose comfortable and 
oG*tiines splendid residences attest their ample means of 
providing suitable places with the necessary appliances for 
the education of their children. 











Toe Amegican Manuva; containing a brief outline of the 
origin and progress of political power, and the laws of 
nations; a commentary on the Constitution of the United 
States of North America, and a lucid exposition of the 
duties and responsibilities of voters, jurors, and civil mag- 
istrates ; with questions, definitions. and marginal exerci- 
ses; designed to develop and strengthen the moral and 
intellectual powers of youth, and impart an accurate 
knowledge -of the nature and necessity of political wis- 
dom. Adapted to the use of Schools. Academies, and 
the public: by Josep BarrLerr Burveien, A. M.,a mein- 
ber of the Baltimore Bar, and President of Newton Uni- 
versity. “Regnant populi.” Philadelphia: Grigg, Elliot 
& Oo., 1848. ! 

It can hardly te expected that we can give much space to 
this book after finding room for its uselessly long title page. 
and still we are unwilliug to pass it with a nvere announce- 
ment of publication. The necessity of more attention to 
the principles upon which the fundamental laws ct nations, 
especially those of ovr own country, has long been appa- 
pent. Our systems of education have been sadly deficient 
in this respect, and therefore too great effuFts to direct pub- 
Se attention to this subject, cannot easily be made. A form 
ef government requiring every man to participate in mak- 
ing and executing its laws pre-supposes an acquatutance 
with the objects for which it was established, and the means 
by which it is to be perpetuated aud perfected. 

This work is designed to give a brief history of the pro” 
gress which the science of government has made from the ear 
fiest period to the present, with more extended explanations 
of the laws by which nations are governed as introductory 
t> an exposition of the principles upon which our own sys- 
fem is based. The Federal Constitution, duties and powers 
e? the officers elected under it, and the organization of our 
© uurts of justice, are clearly presented. 

We think the author greatly overrates lis marginal exer- 
cixes. Many of the words employed to explain those inthe 
text are less simple, and [requently of different signification. 
A buagling use of synonyznes is an evil that should be 
avoided, as it always destroys that precision of language 
necessary to cluse thinking. The work before us might be 
hwproved by omitting both the marginal exercises and the 
questions at the bottom of the page Such “scholastic 
‘rutches” seldom aflord any assistance, while they invariably 
tacrease the disposition of pupils to lean upon others. In 
the hands of competent teachers, such helps, to say the 
most in their favor, are useless; and with incompetent 
teachers they are a positive evil, ax they invariably destroy 
zl independence of mind. Pupils once accustomed to such 
props seldom, if ever, acquire strength enough to rely upon 
tueig own powers. Indolence, limited meaus of cultivation, 
44d want of meatal endowments, will give to society its 
full quota of imbecility without employing such “helps to 
finowledge” as necessarily weaken the intellect while ac- 
quiring it. With these exceptions, the work contains much 
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te give it value and entitle it to the favorable regard of the 
public. 
We notice in the appendix such errors as should not be 


found in statistical tables. Although the work has been 
published recently, it is stated in one of these tables that 
“the Chancellor and Judges of this State are appointed by 
the Governor, with the consent of the Senate,” &c. Every 
intelligent man in the country; certainly one who assumes 
to give information on subjects relating to government, 
should have known that our Court of Chancery has been 
abolished, and that our Judges have been elective since the 
adoption of the new Constitution. Such blunders show 
that “old statistical tables” are made to form a part of “new 
books,” in this age of the world. Perhaps we do wrong to 
advert to these facts, since book-making has become a trade 
that scarcely requires an apprenticeship; but such errors 
are readily detected by the intelligent, and are so necessari° 
ly injurious to all who need correct information, that we 
deem itour duty to pointthem out. Statistical tables, to be 
reliable, need something beside the scissors in their compi- 
lation and hence should be an exception to the ‘moderm 
rule” of book-making, of which there seems to be no end. 





Tue Princiries or Civit Goveunmust, Faminiarty Ittue 
TEATED ; including a comprehensive view of the Govern- 
ment of Verinont, and an Abstract of the Laws, showing 
the Rights, Duties and Responsibilities of citizens in the 
Civil and Domestic Relations; with an Outlme of the 
‘Government of the United States ; adapted to the capa- 
cities of children and youth, and Jesigued for the use of 
“Families and Schools; by anpREw W. Youna, author 
of “Science of Government.” Stoddard & Babcock : 
Syracuse, 1545. 

The above is the title of the last of se zeral works by the 
author in prosecuting a design of supplying the deticiency 
which has hitherto existed in the course of common school 
education in this country. His first work--l'us Sciexck oF 
GovegnmMent—was favorably received aud has been exten- 
sively used in the schools of this State. It being Letter 
adapted, however, to the capacities of the more advanced 
scholars, the author subsequently prepared another treatise 
on political science with speeial reference to the wants of 
Common Schools, which is ent.tled First Lessons tx Civin 
GovERNMENT. It is most adinirably adapted to the purposes 
for which it was intended, and will be of incalculable benefit, 
if generally introduced, in laying the foundation for an en- 
lightened discharge of the duties of citizenship. “This work 
has been revised since the adoption of the New Constitu- 
tion in this State, and its publication resumed. 

A sim lar work was soon after written on the Govern- 
ment of the State ot Ohio, by Mr. Young, which, we are 
happy to learn, has attained a high popularity, having bees 
extensively introduced into the schoo!s of that State. 

‘Tbe last werk of the author, a copy of which is before us, 
is to the State of Vermout, what its predecessors are to the 
States for which they were designed. No other treatises on 
this importaut scieuce which have as yet come under our 
notice, til the place for which these are inteadedthe com- 
mon school. ‘They are adorably arranged, well writteu, and 
well suited to the capacities of the mass of children aad 
youth in ourcommon schools. A minute descr.ption of the 
government, and laws of the States fur which they are tn. 
tended is given, together with a clear exposition of the im- 
mutable and justgpriaciples upon which our fundament:t 
laws are based. 


Scuoo, Drarocves; being a collection of exercises partice- 
lazly designed for the use of schools ; by CHaries Norrn- 
END, A. M., author of American Speaker, Common School 
Book Keeping, aud Young Compustr. Syracuse: Hall & 
Diekson, 1845, 

No one is better qualified to present a work, designed te 
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combine amusement with instruction in the school roon., 
than the accomplished author of this admirable book. The 
rehearsal of dialoguesin the school room, if well selected 
and with proper attention to the manner, are exceedingly 
beneficial. It gives life and animation to the whole school, 
while it greatly assists, in the formation of graceful manners 
and stimulates the colloquial powers. 

The exercises are judiciously selected, and are so short 
as to be memorized and spoken without loss of time to the 
pupil and the school. We have no doubt that this will 
soon become a favorite book in our schools. It certainly 
has our cordial recommendation to the consideration of 
both teachers und pupils. 





Movern Geocrapuy, for the use of Schools, Academies, &c. 
on a new plan, by whichthe acquisition of Geographical 
Knowledge is greatly facilitated. Illustrated with Maps 
and numerous Engravings: by R. M. Surru, Prineipal of 


Warrenton Academy. Philadelphia : Grigg, Elliot, & Co., 
1818. 


In this work, which is executed in fair style, we have the 
maps and reading matter printed together. The plan is a 
good one, asit greatly facilitates the progress of the learner 
and reduces the price of a text book which must necessarily 
be placed in the hands of every pupil. 

The author has clearly presented an outline view of the 
earth, avoiding such minute particulars as appropriately be- 
long to subsequent reading with a view to concentrate the 
powers of memory upon the more prominent and important 
points. The common fault of surcharging the memory has 
been wisely avoided. The work contains many excellen- 
cies which entitle it to a share of popular favor. Sold by 
E. Pease & Co., Albany. 





Ax Erymonocicat Dicrionary of the English Language, 
containing the radicals and definitions of words derive 
from the Greek, Latin and French Languages; and a! 
the generally used technica] and polite phrases, adopted 
from the French and Latin. Designed chiefly as a book 
of reference for professional men, and the curious in Lit- 
erature, in explaining words and phrases, the origin of 
which requires much historiéal and philosophical research. 
and adapted also to be used as an Academical Class Book-. 
By Wittram GrimsHaw, author of a History of the Unit- 
ed States, History of England, France, &c. Third edition. 
carefully revised and enlarged. Philadelphia: Grigg, E!- 
liott -& Co., 1848. 

The design and scope of this work are well given in it> 
lengthy title page. Itis a useful manual, and contains much: 


jnarormation so conveniently arranged as to save much labor 


in tracing out authorities and ascertaining the original siz- 
nification of words. Sold by Erastus Pea~e & Co., Albany. 


EDUCATION! EDUCATION! 


DAVIES’ SYSTEM OF MATHEMATICS. 


THE ARITHMETICAL COURSE FOR SCHOOLS 
1. Psimary Table Bock. 2, First Lessousin Arithmetic. 3 Schoo! 


Arithinetic. 
THE ACADEMIC COURSE. 


1. The University Arithmetic. 2. Practic:1 Geometry and Men 


sutation. 3. Elementary Algebra. 4. Elementary Ceometry 
&. Davies’ Ek ments of Surveying. 


THE COLLEGIATE COURSE. 


1. Davies’ Bourd ns Algebra. 2. Davies’ Legendre’s Geometry 
and Trigonometry. 3. Davies’ Analytical Geometry. 4. Davies 
Descriptive Geometry. 5. l'avies’ Shades, Shadows, and Perspect’ 
ive. 6. Davies’ Differential and Integral Calculus. 

There Works have an established National reputation, and will 
be the common standards to which the largest portion of the stu 
de:.ts of the present day w ill herea ter refer. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. ; 

1. Parker's First Leszons in Natural Phi'osophy, embraeing the 











Elemonts of the Science. Ilustrated with numerous Engravings. 
Designed for young beginners. 

2. Parkers Com; endium of Natural and Experimental Philosophy, 
embracing the Elementary Principles of Mechanics, Hydrostatice, 
Hydiaulics, Pacumatics, Acoustics, Pyronimics, Op:ics, Astrono 
my, Gaivanism. Magnetism. Electro Magnetisin, Magneto Electrici- 
ty, with a description of the Steam and Locomotive Engines.— 
Iustrated by numerous Diagrams. 

Mr. Parker is widely known through his“ Aids to Composition,” 
and other Text Rooks. His Natural Phil»sophy is received with 
uncommon favor by teachers, and is very generally adopted where 
itis made known A copy will be sent to teachers who with w 


examine it. 
Sciences. Chambers’ Educational Course. 

1, Treasury of Knowk dge ; 2, Elements of Drawing in Perspece 
tive; 3, Elements of Physiology. (Vegetable aud Animal ;) 4, Ele 
ments of Chemistry, with illust:ations; 5, Elements of Geology, 
with illustrations; 6. Elements of Zoology, with illustrations ; 7, 
Elements of Natu al Philosophy, with illustrations. 

The-e works are revised by M.D. Reese, L. L. D.. from the latest 
Edinburgh E¢itions, and are recomended by some of our most 
distinguished educators, as being highly adapted to the schools of 
this country. They are extensively used in the schools of Grex 
Britain, and are prenounced the be-t series for schoolsever emana 
ted from the English preex. ‘Teachers and school committees are 
recoinmended to examine the works. 

HISTORY. 

1, Willard’s History of the United States. or the American Re- 
public; 2, Willard’s Schoo! History of the United States; New 
Editions brought down to the present time; 3, Wiliard’s American 
* hronographei—a chart of American History; 4, Willard’s Cni- 
versal History; 5, Willard’s Temple of ‘Time; 6, Gould’s A:ison's 
History of Europe The Nisturical Works of Mrs. Willird stand 
unrivalled as Text Buoks fr “choole. 

ROOK KEEPING AND PENMANSHUILP—Fulton & Eastman's 
Book Keeping, by Single Entry. The metho.ls of accounts here 
presented furnishes that part of a common education which iv 
practical life ix most indispen-able. It is printed in serip type, and 
presents the forms in beautiful hand writing to the eye of th: 
leacner. 

Fulton & Eastman’s Principles of Penmanship.—IMlustrated and 
expeditionsly taught by the use of aseries oj. Chirographic ( harts, 
a Key, and a set of school Writing Books, appropriately ruled. 

Fulton & Eastovin'’s Chirogra phic Charts,in two numbers. « hart 
No. l embr:ces primary exere'scs and elemen ary principles in 
writing. Chart No. 2 embraces elementary principles for capitals 
combined. and elementary principles for small letters combined 

Key to Fulton & Eastinan’s chirographic charts, contain ng di- 
rections for the position at the desk, and manner of holding the 
pen; also, for the exact forms and proportions of letters, with rules 
fortheir execution. 

Fulton & Eastman’s School Writing Books. in four parts. 


SCIENCE OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

(Clark's new English Grammar. A practical grainmar in which 
words, phrases and sentetces ar: classified according to their 
offices and their relations to each other: illustrited by a complet 
sys:em of Diagrams, by 8. W. Clark, A M. 

From the Ralway Regis‘er 

It is a most capital work,and well calculated,if we mistake not, 

to supercede,even in our best schools, works of much loftier pre- 


tension. 
CIVIL ENGINEERING. 
Gillespie’s Manual of Road Making. “In all respects, the best 
work on this subject with which [ am acquainied; equally adupt- 
d to the wants of students of civil engineering, and the purposes 
of persons in any way engaged in the construction or supervision 
of roads.” Prof. Mahan, U.s. M. A. 
TEACHING. 


Page's theoryand practice of teaching, or the motives and Meth- 
ds of good school keeping. A work like this, which has réached 
its tenth edition in less than two years needs no recommend ition. 


Good Schools and Good Houses. 


School Architecture, or contributions to the improv: ment o 
school houses, by Henry Bernard, commissioner of public schools 
Rhode Island. ‘This work should be in the hands of every frien 
of good schools. 

The above works ate published by A. 8. Barnes & Co., 51 Joh 
st., New York, and sold by booksellers generally throughout tit 
United States: Jan. 1.—3in 


Valuable School Books. 
Ecvcements or Morat Science, by Frs. Wayland, D,D.—Thirty- 
eighth thousand. 


EvEmeats <r Po.rricat Economy, by Francis Wayland, D.D. 
seventeenth edition. 


Asripgexents of both the above works by the author, for the 
use of Schools and Acad mies. 
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Rowax Antiquities & Ancient Myraotoey, by C. K. Dillaway, 
A.M. Hilnstrated by elegant engravings 

Tre Youxe Lavirs’ Crass Boox, by E, Railey, A. M. 

Patzy's THEOLocy, Iiluatrated Edited by J. Ware, M.D 

Memoria T'xcunica, by L. DP J ohneon. 

Biaxe's Naturat. Pa: Losorny, being conversations on Phi!oso- 
phy, with explana ory notes and Guestjuns. 

Tue Cicerosian, or the Prussian method of teaching the Latin 
language. By Barnay Sears, Sec: Mass Board of Education, 

PrinciP Les or Zoo.oer, Touching the structure, development, 
distribution and natural arrangement of the races of Animals, living 
and extiact; with numeious illustrations. For the use of Schools 
and Colleges. PartI., comparative physiology,—by Louis Agassiz 
and Augustus A. Gould. 

Published by GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, Boston 
Jany 1, * And for sale by the principal Booksellers. 


ings and 60 Stylographic maps, by 8.G. Goodrich, | vol. quarto. 
This work has been entirely revised and wiih its new and elegant 


mays is the best work of its kindextant. It is designed as a schoo} 
book—as a book for teachers, anda thorough training in the study 
of Geography is the objectat which the author aims. He desires 
that the pupil shall not only learn and recite, but that the lesson 
shall be so learned and recited, that he shall. ever after. carry in his 
mind clear, distinct and available outlines of the subject. -Geogra- 
phy is too often taught ina confused manner ; and often, while tlre 
usual gro 2nd is gone over, and a vast amount of questions answer- 
ed, Clear Views uf the whole iiel' of study are actually never ae- 
quired, and consnquently the entire subject vanishes from the mind 
28 soon as the lessons are closed. 

Peter Parley’s New Geography for Begine 
mers, notwithstanding the mumerous iwitations which have been 
from time to time urged upon the schools of our country. stil) 





CHAMBERS’ MISCELLAWY, 
FoR PDistxict ScHoon Lisrarixs. ; 

Chambers* Miscellany is universal'y acknowledged as the very 
best work for the District School, Social, Family and Parish library ; 
its wide ringe of subjects happily adapt it to almo.t ail jastes and 
isobjectionable tonone lt has been frequently exa-nined by both 
teachers and School comm t-ees, and but one opinion expre-sed— 
and that hignly commendatory; the following is from George B 
Emerson. E q. of the Boston School Committee ; ~ 

* L have examined it with agood deal of care, particularly with 
reference to iis suitablen-ss to form parts of a library fo@young 
persons... .{t is indeed a library of itself and one of great value; 
eee elt would Le difficult to find one su. erior to it. 1 would rec 
ommend it very strongly.”’ 

11) 10 volumes elegant gilt cloth, or 20 vols plain cloth ; price 
810 per set. aALso, 
Chambers’ Cyclopedia of English Literature 5 
—Aselection of the chuicert productions of Puglsh authors froin 
the earliest to the present time; connected by a critical and tio- 
gmipbical history. Edited by Robert Chambers In two octave: 
vols, with upwards of 300 elegant illustrations: Price, in cloth. 

GLULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 


diny tl 3t Publishers, Boston. 





HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE. 
216 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING 


VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS. 


TO which they very respectfully invive the attention of School 
Comniittees, Teachers and others interested in the cause of educa- 


fon. U.& 8S. have for m.ny years bren engaged in the publicn- 
tiong Scho: I Books, and their endeavor, has been to obtain ‘he 
Best orks—those made with reference to practical and sound 


metho tx of Teaching. The very flattring recejrion their publi 
cations have met from the tet teachers in the country, is 'o them 
the best evidence of having in -ome degree attained tie object ‘To 
keep pace with allthe late improvements in the science of teach 
ing. their books have undergone therough revis:on. and upen exam- 
imation will compa e with the highest standard in each department. 
An Elemeniwry Astronean, g for Academiesand schools; 
illustrated by numerous original engravings and adapted to use wich 
the author's large maps. By H Mattison, Fifth edition, with 
qnestions and glossary. . 


Astronomical Waps, adapted to us- with the Elementary 
Astronumy, and designed to illustrate the mechanism of the heav~ 
ens. ByH Mattison. The serics consists uf siztecen m ps. eac 3 
by 3% feet, printed on a black ground, beautifully colured, and 
mounted on slats and rollers It is beyond com arison the most 
splendid and complete series of scientific charts ever pu'ilished in 
this country. They have been extensively introduced into the 
schoolsof New York, ew Jersey ani Massachusetts, and the pu b- 
lishers have received numerous testimonials of their excellence, 
from teachers of the highest merit. They shouk! form a part of the 
school apparatus of every (isitret schoolin the country, for by 
their use a greater amount of a-tronomical knowledge van be ac- 
quired in one month, than in six months by any other method.— 
Teachers and trustees of schools are earneatly reque-ted not to 
expend their funds for any school apparatus whatever, till they 
have seen these maps. 

Maps, per set, with cloth backs, and in case, ........... - $20 

on strong paper, not backed in .ase, ........ 15 

A copy of the Elementary Astronomy accumpauies cach ect of 
the Maps, asa gratuity. 

Burrit’s Geography of the Heavens, is too well 
known to require any commendation. 


The National Geography, Illusrted by 200 engray 


=. 


t unsurpassed in puintcfexcellunce. This work is now pub 
lished with colured maus. 

Irs. Lincein’s Botaw y—for clearness, simplicity ard 
philorophic precision, there are few school books which holu a 
more pre-eminent rank than thiz,an! few certainly have a wider 
and more deserved popularity’ 

Kame’s BMicments of Criticism, the only complete 
edition new published 

helps’ ¢ hemistry, | vol, 1%, mo. 

Do. PHILOSOPHY, “ = 

Do. BUTANY FOR BEGINNERS. 

Do. PHILOSOPHY, 

ho. CUE MISTRY, ¥ 
The ele mentary works on Botany, Chemistry, aud Philosopl y 
«hich are here offered are peculiarly adapted f.1 the uec of vcholt.re 
in our HistrictSchools ‘I hey are clear and interesting exhibitions 
of entertaining science adapted to the comprehension of children 
for whom they are designed, 

vi ebster’s Schoo! Dictionary,,..«re 16 m0. 

Do. HIGH SCHOOL, do. 12 mo. new edition, 

just published. Decidedly the most desirable =chool ltictionary in 
use. ‘he design of this volume is to furnish a vocabulary of the 
more common wor s which constitute the body of our language, 
with aumesous technical termes in the arts and sciences any many 
words and phrases from other languages. which are often met wifh 
in English books. Subjoines .ce vocabularies, of Latin, Greek aod 
Scripture proper names, and a list of modern Geographies! aanres 
with their pronunciation as given by the latest authorities. The 
ORTHOGRAPHY Jand PuscTuaTiON in this volume are made to cor- 
respoud closely with *%e larger works of Dr. Webster, issued under 
the editorship ofProf. Goodrich of Yale College. 
Pinney’s Practical French ‘Feacher, which is, 
by its superiority of method, rapidly superseding all other sy-teus 
now inuse. The author, bimself an American anta teacher of 
eminence has so adapted his method, as to meet and overcon e tbe 
dithcnulties in nequiring a correct knowledge of Uns nesesse7y 
brach of a finisnert education 

KEY 10 PINNEY's PRACTICAL FRENCH TEACHE!. 

H. & 8. willsnofily issue anew Astrovomy tar®~2-as%ls 
by Prof.O. M. MIPCHEL, ofthe Cincianati Olservatcr:, + 
reputation in this department ofscieuce is sure gcura.toee che 
valuable work. 

il & 3. will be happy to fornis co ies of any of the works 
examination, to ‘Teachers or Committees. 





THE AMERICAN SPEAKER, 
BEING A COLLECTION OF 
Pieces in Prosc, Dialogues and Poetry, 
FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 
Either in, Deck:mation or Reading, 
BY CHARLES NORTHEND, A. M. 


HE attention of Teaclrers is particularly invited to this 
Book. It is already introduced into many of the First 


Schools in Massachusetts and this State, and meets with 
universal approbation. It contains the best selection of 
Dialogues of any similar Book published, and they are 
peculiarly adapted to break up that monotony of style in 
reading, so often experienced in our Schools, as well as to 
give life and animation to the exercise. The Book may be 
obtained of W.J. Reynolds & Co., Boston ; A. J. Bares & Co., 
New York City; E. H. Pease & Co., Albany; L. W. Hall 


Knowlton & Rice, Watertown, and of Booksellers generally. 
October 10, 1848 
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Syracuse; Derby Miller & Co., Auburn; David Hoyt, Ro. 
chester ; Geo. H. Derby & Co., Buffalo; F. Hall, Elmira; 
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ADAMS’ NEW ARITHMETIC, 


REVISED EDITIO::.. 


This valuable School Book contains the characteristics of 
the former edition, in a greatly improved form ; with such 
evrrections and additions as the wants of the times demand. 
It has been already very extensively adopted in place of the 
eld edition, and is received with the most unqualified ap- 


val. 

Adamy’s New Arithmetic is almost the only work on Arith- 
metic used in extensive sections of New England. It is used 
in every part of the United States; and in the State of New 
York, isthe Text Book in nincty-three of the one hundred and 
fifty-five academies which rejorted to the Regents of the 
Univer-ity in 1547. It has been adapted to the currency of, 
and re-published in Canada. It has been translated and re- 
published in Greece. Notwithstanding the multiplication of 
Arithmet.cs, made up, many of them, ot the material of this 
re it has steadily increased in the public favor and de- 
wan 


ADAMS’ ARITHMETICAL SERIES. 


The attention of Preceptors of Academies, Teachers and 
Superintendents in our Common Schools, and all those inter 
ested in educativn, is invited to the te 
Works now publ:shed. Copies will he 
fation on application to either of the Publishers. 


I— PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, OR MENTAL OPE- 
RATIONS IN NUMBERS; 

Being an introduction to Adamse’s New Arithmetic, revised 
edition. : 
1f—ADAMS'S NEW ARITHMETIC, REVISED 

EDITION ; 

Being a revixion of Adam’s New Arithecic, first publish 
ed in 1827. 

lil—K.Y TO THE REVISED EDITION OF 
ADAMs’S NEW ARITHMETIC. 


IV.—MENSURATION, MECHANICAL 
POWERS, AND MACHINERY. 


The principles of mensurution analytically explained, and 
practicaily applied to the 


MEASUREMENT UF LINES, SUPERFICES, 4ND 
SOLIDS ; 


for exansi- 


Also, a philosophical explanation of the 
SIMPLE MECHANICAL. POWERS, 
avid their application to 
MACHINERY. 
Designed to follow Adams’s New Arithmetic. (Jn gress.) I 
V.—BOOK-KEEPING. 


‘This work contains a lucid explanation of the science of 
actunula, a new, concise and common sense tethed of 


BOOK-KEEPING 
BY SINGLE ENTRY, 
and vurious furms of 
RECEIPTS, ORDERS, NOTES, BONDS, MORT.- 
GAGES, 
and other mstruments necessary for the trunsackion #f wusi 
yess. Accompanied wit! § ; 


BLANK BOOKS 


£.i¢ the uno of learners, Published by 
COLLINS & BROTHER, New Yark, 
PHILLIPS & SAMPSON, 
J. W. PRENTISS & CO, Keene, XN. H,, 
1. W. HALL, Syracuse. 
Noy. 24, 46 Sen 


Clerk of 











PUBLII VIRGILII MARONIS CARMINA. 


With an introduction and notes. In one handsome 18mw. vol- 
ume, extra cloth. Price 75 cents. 





VOLUME III. (Now Rravy.) 


C. CRISPI SALLUSTIIL CATALINA ET JU- 
GURTHA. 


With introduc'ion and notes in English. Also, a map of Nu- 
midia, and other illustrative engravings. In one handsome 1@mo. 
volume, extra cioth. [rice 50 cents. To be followed by the works 
of other Classical authors prepared tor Schools. 

The high price of Classical School Books has long beena subject 
of cowpiaint both to teacher nd stud ni. Costly editions, over- 
burdened with notes, bave been in use, increasing the expenses of 
tuition with nu corresponding benefit. ‘he present series 18 de 
signed to remedy this evil. While the works are,correetly, clearly, 
and handsomely printed, with such illustrations as temd to elcid: te 
the text, and foot notes to assist the learner, where assistance is 
required: they are furnished at a price so exceedingly low, tha 
they cannot fail to bece me in almost universal requisition. ‘The 
series bas been placed un.'er the editorial management of two 
eminent scholars and practical teachers Dr. Scumi1z, Recior of 
the High School, Fdinburgh, and ta. Zumrr, Professor in the 
University of Berlin, and wilcombine the foilowing advantages: 

_ 1. @ gradually ascending series of School Books on a uniform 
plan, s0 as & constitute within a definite number, S com lete 
Latin Curriculum. 

2. Certain arrangements in the rudinientary vo'umes whieh 
will insure a fair amount of knowledge in Roman liter.ture te 
hose who are not designed for professional life, and who therefore 
will not require to extend their etudics to the advanced purti n af 
the series. 

3. The text of each author will be such as bas been constituted 
ty the inost recent collatvons of manuscripts, and will de pretaced 
by biegraphica' ard critical sketches in English, that pupile way 
be made aware of the character and pecuharities of the work they 
are «bout to study. 

4. To remove difficultics and susti:in an interest in the text, es- 
planatory nots in English will be pia~ed at the toot of each page, 
and such comparieons drawn as may serve to unite the history ot 
the past with th: realitice of mo ‘ern tims. 

5. The works. generally. will be embellished with mans and 
lustrative engravings,—a companyoents which wiil grestty as 
sixt the student's comprebencion of the countries and leading cir 
cumstances d -ecr:bed. 


6. The respective volu:nes will baggsned ata price consi ferably besa 
than tha tusually charged; and. a> Ua texts are fiom the niost en 
nent sou rce~, Aid the WHiole series Construeted upon a detertuina e 
plan, the practice of issuing new and altered edit.ous, which i« 
complained of alike by teachers and paypils, will be altugether 
avoided. 

From Exwann Noatn, Derier Professor of Clasaieal Literatare. 
Hamilton College, Ciiwien, N.Y, Sept. 3. 1847. 

Your piae of republishing the ~ Classical Ferice of Chambers’ 
Edneati¢nal Course’ ia one that will bring you ina large harver} 
of thanks from the scholars of our country. The nasier of Dre 
EChmitz am! Zumpt in coupec.ion with the chenpness and lypo | 
graphical beauty of the Works. will Qoubtivss creat: a large demaud 
fos them; and wherever they go, they will diecharge an important 
mission by reviving and extending the love of classical reading. 
Tt will yielt me pleasure te do whatl can for the furthering of 
his excellent enivrprine. 











{ From tapes: otuman, Prefcaser of Lut-a Collage of New Jerern.,’ 


Princeton, W. 1., Scpl. 28, 1347. 


{ have ¢zamined carefully the erpy ef Cawer which you werr 
kind enough to een! tome. Tam neh plensed wiih the plan and 
ezeention ofthe work No highe: suthorits ewuid be desired, ard 
1 fatty betieve that the votes furn:eh all the aid that the sebotst 
ought to have. 


From Rev BOR. ivan, A.M. Profe sor eof Auciort Languages 71 
the Clarstcul awd Aiath-ma ical lustitate, Newborgh, Urauge Couns”, 
New York, Sept. 7, 1847. 


t like it because it is next, small. and pot averbiidened wilh 
uotes—the bane of al warning * © © * J etall certainly recom - 
mend my pupileto get this ed-tion. 

From Amat B. Uvex, Projerwar of Lavguegrs in the Onerda Con- 
ference Seminary, Cuzczovia, New VYerk, Sept. 7, 1817. 

We fing much to aduire in the aeat and business-ike form of 
the work. ts notes are compact tnd # Mick ntly copious. aud ee 
text iz, in ow: view, unusually accurate and ('wsardike. . (zs 
opinion of the work is such as t induee Gm to bring it inte police. 

Copies wiil be furnished to Teache @ for cramiuation, on art’ 
cation to bea & Blanchard by-maitor ethern tec. 


y) 3 District. 











